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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
PREPARED. 
BY CAROLINE W. PUMPHREY. 


“ Be thou prepared.” —Ezek,. xxxviii, 7. 


“The more thoroughly furnished men are 
for their work, the better the work is done.” 
And not only so, but opportunities of use- 
fulness may be, and often are, missed through 
want of knowledge or presence of mind. 
“ Ready to every good work” (Tit. iii, 1) is 
the Bible standard. Yet are we not some- 
times held back from work that wants doing 
by the thought, such and such “is not in my 
line,” or “I never did such a thing before?” 
Or, perhaps, if it is in our line, somehow we 
are not ready, and we spend so much time 
debating in our minds, is it J who should do 
it? How am I to do it? that golden moments 
are wasted, and the opportunity is gone— 
perhaps forever. 

Having on the whole armor of God: the 
feet shod.with the readiness of the gospel of 

ce (Eph. vi, 11-18), that is how the 
Christian should stand, ready at any moment 
to spring forward at the Captain’s bidding. 
‘*Ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you” (1 Pet. iii, 15)—ready to meet 
his doubts, to help him in his difficulties—are 
we this? Is it possible that we, ignorant as 
we are, tardy and undecided as we often are, 
can be—if we can be of course we ought to 
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be—“ prepared unto every good work”? (2 
Tim. ii, 21). I do not believe we realize the 
possibility. Yet “put them in mind to be 
ready to every good work” (Tit. iii, 1) is 
certainly a command, and God’s commands 
are always possibilities. “ Readiness to will” 
(2 Cor, viii, 11) is not enough, there must be 
readiness to perform also. ‘‘ Behold thy ser- 
vants are ready to do whatsoever my lord the 
king shall appoint ” (2 Sam. xv, 15), was the 
answer David’s servants made to him, and 
ought not we to be able to say the same to 
our King? How, then, can it be? 


“The preparations of the heart in man, 
and the answer of the tongue, is from the 
Lord” (Prov. xvi, 1). ‘Lord, Thou hast 
heard the desire of the humble, Thou wilt 
prepare their heart” (Ps. x, 17). It is He 
who prepares us for our work, and our work 
for us (Eph. ii, 10). Yet there is something 
for us to do also. One of the guod things 
found in Jehoshaphat was that he had pre- 

ared his heart to seek God (2 Chron. xix, 3). 

otham became mighty because he prepared 
his ways before the Lord (2 Chron. xxvii, 6). 
The good hand of his God was upon Ezra 
because he had prepared his heart to seek the 
law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in 
Israel His statutes and judgments (Ez. vii, 
9,10). And the Lord Jesus tells us plainly 
that “that servant which knew his lord’s 
will, and prepared not himself, neither did ac- 
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cording to his will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes ” (Luke xii, 47). We, like Elijah (1 
Kings xviii, 31-38), build the altar, God 
sends the fire. We can fill the waterpots with 
water, and the Lord in His own time can turn 
it into wine (John ii, 7-10. We need vari- 
ous sorts of preparation. 

We need to be His, and His entirely. 
“ Let the fulure be what it may,” says Féc élon, 
“‘no preparation is so perfect as dying to our 
own will, and living to God.” Our hearts 
must be “perfect with the Lord our God” 
(1 Kings ix, 61) if He is to work in us to will 
and to do of His good pleasure (Phil. ii, 13). 
We must have given them to Him go thor- 
oughly that we shall shrink from no prepara- 
tion He sees meet. His thoughts are not as 
our thoughts (Isa. lv, 8), and He may, and 
often doee, prepare His servants in unexpected 
and mysterious ways. Moses, eager for work, 
burning to help his people, was sent to spend 
forty years in the wilderness minding sheep. 
Only the knowledge that it was his Lord’s 
will could have aoe that earnest, loving 
heart from chafing at it, as he watched what 
he might reasonably suppose the best years of 
his life pass while he was doing nothing, could 
do nothing, to help his perishing people— 
while he was not even with them. Hew often 
we fail to recognize in present discipline God’s 

reparing hand. Did we do 80, it would not 
be so hard to bear. Yet while it may be left 
with no light upon the future path, the heart 
that yields itself with loving, joyful trust to 
the “ Will that worketh good alone,’’ will 
not miss his purpose. “ Who is blind but 
My servant? or deaf as My messenger that I 
sent? who is blind as he that is perfect, and 
blind as the Lord’s servant?” (Isa. xlii, 19). 

We wuet not only have come to Him, and 
given ourselves wholly unto Him, but we 
must abide in Him, for “as the branch can- 
not bear fruit of itself except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye except ye abide in Me. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches; he that 
abideth in Me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit ; for without Me ye 
can do nothing” (John xv, 4, 5). 

We need to be prepared by the revelation o 
His holiness (Isa. vi, 1-9). Then Isaiah's 
cry becomes ours—*“ Woe is me! for I am 
undone, because I am a man of unclean lips.” 
Then, when we see our sinfulness and our unfit- 
ness, He cleanses us, and as we hear His voice, 
saying, “ Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” prompted by His Spirit we answer, 
“ Here am I, send me.” He clothes as well 
as cleanses us. When Joshua the high priest 
stood before the Lord, clothed with filthy 
garments, He said, “Take away the filthy 
garments from him. Behold I have caused 
thine iniquity to pass from thee, and I will 


clothe thee with change of raiment. Set a 
fair mitre upon his head” (Zech. iii, 1-5). 
He prepares us royally, His servant is not 
only cleansed and clothed—and it is the best 
robe which He gives to the returning prod- 
igal (Luke xv, 22)—but he is adorned and 
crowned (Iea. xxviii, 5,}xi,10; Ezek. xvi, 
9-14). He puts His words into his mouth 
(Jer. i, 9), and makes whatsoever he does to 
prosper (Pe. i, 3), I 

We need to be prepared by the baptism of 
His Holy Spirit. “Tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power 
from on high” (Luke xxiv, 49), said Christ 
to His disciples. “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit,” was the Lord’s 
word to Zerubbabel (Zech. iv, 6). Whatever 
our work may be, we need the spirit “ of 

wer and of love, and of sound mind” (2 
Tim. i, 7) to qualify us for it. We need to 
be “filled with the Spirit” (Epb. v, 18). The 
gift is for all. Christ said, “If any man 
thirst, let him come unto Me and drink” 
(Jobn vii 87-39). And “ This spake He of 
the Spirit which they that believe on Him 
—_ receive.” renin 

e need the preparation of much prayer. 
“T have so much to do to-day, said Luther, 
“that I must begin with three hours’ prayer.” 
“ Praying always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance” (Eph. vi, 18). “In 
everything, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God, and the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. iv, 6,7). And is not the unworried 
mind and the heart at rest thus obtained a 
goodly preparation for work ? 

We need to be prepared by much Bible study. 
“All scripture, given by inspiration of God, 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnisbed unto all good works” (2 Tim. iii, 
17). “Son of man, eat this roll,” was the 
Lord’s command to Ezekiel (iii, 1) when He 


of | was preparing him for his work. Firat ‘‘eat 


this roll,’’ then “go speak ;” our knowledge 
is pot for ourselves alone. 
We need the preparation of real work. To 


be always preparing and not working will not | 


do. I heard it said not long ago, sadly, not 
bitterly, “Our young women now-a-days are 
so busy going to meetings, and studying their 


Bibles to write papers tor their classes, they - 


are not doing the work that wants doing, and 
that is going undone because there is no 
one else to do it.” In some senses nothin 

teaches us to work like work. It is so in al 
sorts of handicraft. It is cnly by wielding 
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the hammer, and that diligently, that a man 
becomes a clever blacksmith. If we are to 
expect healthy action from them, if we are 
to look for any increase of ability, our facul- 
ties—bodily, mental and spiritual—must be 
exercised “ by reason of use.” Take the first 
work God gives you, put your heart in it, do 
it thoroughly as unto Him, and it will be sure 
to grow. He that is faithful in a few things 
is made ruler over more. The command is, 
“Be strong all ye people of the land, and 
work,” and what strength and joy lie in the 
promise linked to it, “for I am with you 
saith the Lord of Hosts” (Hag. ii, 4). 

We need to be prepared by the right educa- 
tion of our intellectual faculties. We need to 
train ourselves to think clearly. If there was 
more of clear thinking, there would be more 
of terse speaking to the point, and much 
precious time would thus be gained. We 
need training to accuracy of observation and 
of memory, and to mental orderliness. ‘Our 
mind,” as H. S. N. remarks in his paper on 
‘Trained. Men, “is not to be like a carpet-bag, 
in which comb and brush, matches and razors 
are thrown in promiscuously, and then, when 
wanted, emptied out upon the floor.” Imag- 
ination, too, needs right training. Does not 
a large amount of want of sympathy arise 
from our leaving it to build castles in the air, 
to torment us with the thought of evils that 
may never come, or to luxuriate lazily among 
the beauties of poetry and art, instead of 
using it to put ourselves as it were in anoth- 
er’s place? “ Father,” said a child to a min- 
ister who had been in vain trying to comfort 
a poor widow who had lost her son, “did you 
feel very sorry for that poor woman?” “ Yes, 
my child.” ‘“ Did you feel real bad with that 
poor woman?” “Yes, my child.” “Did 
you feel as mother would feel if you was 
dead, and Johany, and—” “No, my child. 
Let us go back ”—and he returned to the 
widow. “My poor sister, 1 am come to weep 
with you”—and comfort and help resulted 
from the truer sympathy. 

Nor are we to overlook the preparation of 
Moses, “ learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts vii, 22) ; 
Daniel, taught the learning of the Chaldees ; 
St. Paul, thoroughly instructed in Hebrew 
and Greek lore—were the better fitted for 
their work for being so. Knowledge, rightly 
applied—and may not all sorts of knowledge 
and ability be rightly applied ?—always in- 
creases our power for usefulness. Any sort 
of knowledge, even if it be but of a new 
game, or a pretty kind of fancy-work (for it 
was a pair of wool-work slippers that first 
opened the door of a Hindu zenana to Chris- 
tian influence) is sure to come in useful some 
time; and I think as we grow older we often 


have to regret that we did not learn certain 
things when we bad the chance. Hopeful in- 
dustry is the royal road to knowledge. ‘No 
time for reading now,” is a fact that is apt to 
strike the mind rather painfully in busy mid- 
dle age; yet even then, I fancy, by making 
the most of odd minutes, and carefully read- 
ing to purpose when we can read, some of us 
might do more than we do. 

And it is not only, or indeed chiefly, book 
learning that we need; but we need to be 
prepared to fulfil the every day duties of life, 
and to meet any emergency that may occur 
to break the ordinary routine. To know how 
to make a useful and graceful garment from 
awkward material, an appetizing meal from 
unattractive viands, in cases of sickness or 
accident to know what to do until the doctor 
comes, or, if no doctor can be forthcoming; 
to know how to keep those children good and 
happy who have never been subjected to 
wholesome discipline, to teach those who do 
not want to learn, to know bow to make the 
best of everything—all this is knowledge 
which may prove most valuable, and which 
any who it may turn to good account. 
It is real practical knowledge of these things 
that we want, not simply theoretical. But it 
may be said that for some of these we want 
professional training. It is true we should be 
the better for it, and if we have opportunity 
why should we not get it? The trained 
teacher and the trained nurse not only do 
their work more efficiently, but they do it 
with less strain to themselves than the un- 
trained. 

We should be prepared too by whaisoever 
things are lovely and of good report. The 
graceful accomplishment, far from unfitting 
us for eur Master’s work, may be but an 
added talent to bring yet more into His treas- 
ury, @ glad free-will cffering to lay upon His 
altar. It is not honoring the Giver to neglect 
the cultivation of any gift. All are of grace 
and ail are intended to work together in har- 
mony to fashion true manliness or true woman- 
liness in Christ. 

Some—perhaps all, I cannot say—need to 
be prépared by suffering. 

“Glory to God, to God, he saith, 
Knowledge by suffering entereth.” 

“No chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby. Wherefore lift up the hands that 
hang down” (Heb. xii, 11, 12). “ Chastened 
for our profit, that we might be partakers of 
His to!ness” (Heb. xii, 10). Is not this 
reason enough to make us bear it patiently, 
accept it thankfully? Yet is there not an- 
other reason as powerful? To do the right 
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thing we must be the right thing. And not 
only so, but we gain by suffering a power of 
sympathy, and a knowledge of the way to 
help that we can gain no other way. And as 
some poor sufferer says: “I want you near 
me, for you understand and they can’t,” 
should we not feel that it is worth a large 
amount of suffering to be able to be a com- 
fort then? 

But not less do we need to be prepared by 
joy. “No fruit without the drinking of the 
sunshine. No true tasting of the sunshine 
that is not gathering itself towards the ri 
ning of the fruit.” “The joy of the Lord is 
your strength” (Neh. viii, 10). Our wheels 
will move heavily without this preparation. 

Right preparation for life seems to me to 
melude the other necessary preparation— 
“ready .. . . to die” (Kets xxi, 13), 
a unto glory ” (Rom. ix, 23). When 
“to live is Christ, to die is gain” (Phil. i, 
21). Abiding in Him (John xv), with Him 
alway (Matt. xxviii, 20), there is no evil for 
us to fear when we enter the valley of the 
shadow of death, for He is with us (Ps. xxiii, 
4), and over the last enemy as over others we 
shall be “ more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us” (Rom. viii, 37). 





THE CURE OF INEBRIATES. 

Our friend John R. Cox, of Baltimore, 
sends us his views in regard to the cure of 
inebriates, and declares, “ J know the plan 
proposed will cure any drunkard, and there 
need be no fear of a return.” 

There can be no doubt of our friend’s sin- 
cerity and’ earnestness, and we present an 
abstract of his plan, hoping it will attract 
the attention of those who can speak author- 
itatively from actual experience. Says 
J.R.C.: 

“T would fight fire with fire, and I would 
cure the drunkard by the judicious use of 
liquor—by flavoring with it everything the 
patient eats or drinks. He will in a few 
weeks have such an aversion to it that he will 
avoid it entirely. He will then not be in 
danger of temptation, as all are who reform 
of their own will, having confidence in their 
own strength, or who return to society from 
our inebriate asylums. The treatment I pro- 

e was tried in our Alms House in 1862. 
['wo confirmed drunkards were confined in a 
room, and were not permitted to take any 
food or drink that did not taste of liquor. 
They were under the care of Dr. Brooks, 


whose certificate accompanied the report of 


the trustees to the City Council. The trus- 
tees reported as follows: 
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“¢ At the instance of one of the trustees, 


the Board instituted some experiments, hav- 
ing for their object the cure of drunkenness, 
upon a plan said to have been successfully 
practised in some German hospitals. The 
experiments were under the direct supervi- 
sion of the attending physicians, and contin- 
ued for several months. 
ments were tried upon two old old men who 
were confirmed drunkards, The one remained 
in the institution several months after the 
experiment ceased, and, so far as the trustees 
ate informed, he has manifested no further 
desire for liquor. . In the other case, the old 
man after the experiment went several times 
to the city on liberty and returned sober to 
the institution; although previous to the 
experiment his invariable rule was to return 
drunk. On one of his trips to the city he 
was unfortunately drowned ; there was, how- 
ever, no evidence before the coroner’s jury to . 


The first experi- 


rove that he was under the influence of 
iquor when the accident happened. The 


following extract from a letter of Dr. Brooks 
will show the result of the several experi- 
ments in general terms : 


“« “One fact has been clearly ascertained, 


though we have not had an opportunity of 
trying the mode of treatment fairly, and that 
is, that it will create a disgust for stron 
drink for a time. 
from very imperfect experiments, and what 
would result from a fair trial we are unable 
tosay.” . } 


Now this we have found 


“The remedy I recommend produces nau- 


sea and vomiting after a time, and a disgust 
that repels the approach of liquor to the 
mouth or nose. 


Dr. Parker, of the Conven- 
tion, thought that the nausea and vomiting 
were the constant experience in such cases 
from the use of alcoholics, and they would 
not desire them again until ‘the recurrence 
of a new impulse, There is a very great 
difference in the way of taking the liquor. 
Any man may be sickened by the excessive 
use of liquor and experience terrible ‘ nausea 
and vomiting.’ He waits awhile, recuperates, 
and then yields to the ‘recurring new impulse.’ 
He can take the liquor when he feels like it, 
and let it alone for a time if the new impulse 
has not returned. He can take a period of 
rest. This treatment does not give the patient 
a period of rest. He has to take his medi- 
cine every day or get nothing to eat or drink. 
If he fasts for a time, the first article of drink 
or diet he gets has the taste and smell of 
liquor, and he cannot escape it. It is a grad- 
ual cure. There is no exhilaration of intox- 
ication about it. You cannot drown your 
sorrows and forget your misery. The patient 
is wide-awake to the fact that he has to do 
what he does not want to do, and that with 
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ever-increasing disgust day after day. He 
cannot say, ‘ Wait until a more convenient 
season and [ will call for yeu.’ ” 

It would not be difficult to subject this the- 
ory to any amount of experimentation in our 
alms houses and prison, and if it should 
stand the crucial test, then all who love their 
fellow-men, and all who are anxious for the 
future of the present generation of children, 
would unite in urging upon our local and 
State authorities the establishment of cura- 
tive institutions on this basis. Suitable pro- 


_ hibitory laws will come in time. 





Love gives liberty. The liberty wherewith 
Christ makes his children free was no other 
than the liberty of love... . Where true loveis, 
there is law. Turn a set of men who do not 
love art into an art gallery, and you will be 
obliged to post up rules, “Do not touch the 
pictures.” But if you fill the room with ar- 
tists, they will need {no command; their love 
of the art will extemporize laws as they are 
needed. Thus is love always equivalent to 
law; and hence the apostles called Christ 
the end of the law.—N. A. Staples. 





Man Aa CrEator.—Creative work you may 
do, you must do. You cannot help it. You 
may do it blindly, unconsciously ; you may 
do it as a clod, as a stick, as a brute; you 
may merely add to the dead material by 
which the Almighty is making and fashion- 
ing the world into ever new forms of life. 
You may let the present moment, so rich in 
results, so full of germs of promise, flow over 
your life and work upon you the change which 
mere time will ever bring. If thus only you 


are content to work, it may well be that 


despair and a bitter sense of uselessness may 
darken your lives. But work as God’s chil- 
dren ; awake to the divine life which with its 
potency and its promise is thrilling through 
this present hour of opportunity; go forth 
to-day with the inspiring consciousness that 
in your every deed, word and thought dwell 
the present creative energies of God; and 
while you seek the strength which cometh 
from above, your hand can never falter, your 
heart will never fail_— Arthur May Knapp. 





THE famous maxim engraved on the portal 
of the temple at Delphi was, “ Know thyself.” 
The ancients held that this wise saying de- 
scended from heaven, and some have sup- 
posed that it is still on tte journey, since so 
few seem to be acquainted with it on earth. 
Certain it is that self-knowledge and self- 
control are rare qualities among mankind. 


scientific facts. . 





|THE TEACHER'S FUNCTION, 
I protest against the superficial and insult- 
ing opinion that in the education of children 
there is no room for the loftiest intellectual 


enterprise, and no contact with divine and 
inexpressible wonders. Any teacher that so 
judges his vocation by its details belittles it. 
The school room, no less than{the laboratory, - 


the studio or the Church itself opens upward 
into God’s boundless heaven. Each of the 
sciences has moral relations, and terminates 
in spiritual mystery. And when you awaken 
a feeling of that great truth in your pupil by 
the veneration, the earnestness and the mag- 
netic devotion of your own mind, you have 


done him a service no less essential to the 
completeness of his education than when you 


have informed his understanding of certain 
. . And the government of 
your pupile,—what is it but the faint and 
erring endeavor to transfer into that little 
kingdom you administer the justice~and the 
love which are the everlasting attributes of the 
Almighty himself, applying them even here 
to immortal souls? Let us not wrong the dig- 
nity of such an employment by denying its 
connection with things unspeakable.—“ Un- 
conscious Tuition,” by Bishop Huntington. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Marzsoro, O., Third month 30th, 1879. 

Permit me to express the satisfaction my 
wife and Ihave in reading the contents of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. We prize it much. 

We hope that the scheme for procuring 
cheap homes for those who desire to emigrate 
West may prove a success. 

In the communication of J. M. T., Jr., he 
touches some vital points respecting the qual- 
ifications of those who are employed to select 
and purchase lands. Thereby hangs success 
or possible disaster. If strict integrity and 
prudent judgment govern or is neglected, it 
is very clear, that those who are interested in 
selling are not the proper ones to become pur- 
chasers or directors in any way. Trusting 
that safe counsels will prevail, and that op- 
portunity may be afforded those needing 
homes to settle where the advantages of socie- 
ty, meetings and schools are suited to their 
desires, I will close with kind wishes. 
EpWARD BROOKE. 








Otros Agency, Neb., Fourth month Ist, 1879. 
To Jonn CoMLy: 

Esteemed Friend—From articles which I 
have recently seen in. Friends’ Intelligencer, 
and information received from other sources 
in reference tothe emigration of Friends 
to the Weat, I think it is quite time 
that Eastern Friends should be reminded 
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that the old maxim “ All is not gold that 
glitters” is applicable to the present excite- 
ment which is being stirred up upon the sub- 


ect. 
' Very plausible theories may be offered and 
literally true assertions made in regard to the 
advantages resulting from Western emigra- 
tion, but the query arises, has the whole truth 
been told? ave the important practical 
facts in the case been presented to the people? 

I fully approve of the proposed organiza- 
tion of an association to promote the concen- 
trated settlement of Friends emigating to the 
West, and I think this commendable, greatly 
needed undertaking, as explained in the 
printed circular entitled “Friends’ Land and 
Colonizing Association” should be encouraged 
as an efficient means of promoting the interest 
of our Religious Society and benefitting its 
individual members, many of whom are be- 
coming scattered around in such a manner 
that they are liable, sooner or later, to become 
discreditable appendages to the Society. 

I believe that duty as well as policy should 
ag Friends, who design settling in the 

est, to endeavor to make arrangements 
whereby a sufficient number may locate near 
enough together to have a meeting, schools 
and a profitable social circle; and I have no 
doubt that the prompt carrying out of the 
worthy objects, as stated in the above-named 
circular, will be productive of much good, di- 
rectly and indirectly. 

But I feel it right to express a few words 
of caution to Friends possessing sanguine 
temperaments, that they may not permit the 
attractive features of this new movement to 
excite so much enthusiasm as to temporarily 
overcome their sober judgment and induce 
them to rashly give up present homes and 
business to seek their fortunes in some dis- 
tant locality, of which they have probably 
only heard one side stated, and that the fa 
vorable, attractive one, of course. 

I would earnestly advise all such Friends 
to wait a little until they have carefully 
counted the cost, both pecuniarily and in ret- 
erence to their three-fold natures, physical, 
mental and spiritual ; so that they may not 
make a hasty move which they may have 
cause to regret in after life. 

Such a move is apt to prove a pretty heavy 
drain upon the purse; the temporary expo- 
sure and extra physical exertion of new set- 
tlers in somewhat unhealthy localities may 
cause sickness; intellectual culture is mainly 
suspended for the time being, and even relig- 
ious exercises are likely to be neglected—put 
off until a more convenient season. 

These are considered hard times financial- 
ly, and there is a strong temptation for those 
who are only slowly increasing their pecuni- 


ary means in the East, to move out to the 
fast, far-off West with the expectation of se- 
curing cheap homes and quickly and ny 
making nice. fortunes. Commercial shrewd- 
ness, good management, persevering industry 
and economy are apt to enable the possessor 
to accumulate earthly treasures whether he 
should locate North, South, East or West. 

But ifa man either comes alone or brings 
a family to this western country, expecting to 
live at ease, without much labor, on his cheap 
land, he may ere long wish he had saved the 
cost of removal and been satisfied to “let wel) 
enough alone” at his former home. a) 

I say without hesitation that many families 
who have scattered over these extensive 
prairies during the prevalent “Western fever’’ 
of the last few years would most gladly re- 
tura to where they came from if they were 
able to do so, and would, if they could, thank- 
fully participate again in some of the com- 
forts, social enjoyments and religious privi- 
leges which they had left behind them. 

Many parts of Nebraska and Kansas un- 
doubtedly possess various special advantages 
and attractions (which I have not time now 
to enumerate), affording fine openings for 
properly organized companies of persons of 
somewhat corgenial minds, who are, as it 
were, just starting out in active business life, 
to form quite deeirable settlements. 

There is plenty of rich soil, nicely rollin 
prairie land, many quite healthy and well- 
watered localities, having timber along the 
water courses, and the soil and climate well 
adapted to the successful cultivation of grain, 
fruits, etc., peculiar to this latitude; but 
Friends should bear in mind that there are 
many drawbacks and privations which wil) 
require some years to overcome, and in these 


small, scattered Western towns they must not - 


expect to find such ready sale for their pro- 
duce, or to get as high prices therefor, as in 
the Eastern markets. 

Many kinds of goods are merely exchanged 
without using much, if any, money in the 
transaction. Corn and hay are often used 
for fuel, and in some parts building materials 
are quite scarce. Those residing in lowish 
situations are addicted to chills, and in the 
higher, healthier portions of the country water 
is not generally very accessible. 

Persons who are on the shady side of life 
need not desire to move out West in order to 
better their condition, unless duty should re- 
quire some service of them in that direction. 

I think families who are comfortably lo- 
cated in the East, surrounded with the various 
blessings of advanced, refined civilization, 
should seriously consider the risks they sub- 
ject themselves to, id’ many ways, by the un- 
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settlement and change connected with emigra- 
tion to a distant, thinly settled country. 

In conclusion I will state that I believe 
Friends who desire to purchase a tract of 
Western land for settlement, cannot, proba- 
bly, find a more desirable locality, considering 
everything, than the valley of Big Blue 
river, in Gage county, Nebraska, and Mar- 
shall county, Kansas. 

There is some prospect of the Otoe Indiana 
leaving this reservation and going to the 
Indian Territory. If they do so, the 40,000 
acres of the east end of reservation will be 
offered for sale, and it is a fine tract of land. 

I remain truly thy friend, 

Witmer Wa tron. 


having still the power of former usefulness ; 
and yet the acknowledgement must be there 
is a time for all things under heaven, and 
that this change from the activity of the 
morning of life to the comparative quiet and 
dependence of its evening (passing over its 
transition state) brings with it its own duties, 
among which may be recognized the number- 
ing of the blessings that have been dispensed 
through the many years of our pilgrimage. 

As this thought receives attention many of 
us will find that a recurrence to the blessings 
of the past will smooth present roughnesses, 
and the remembrance of the gift of many 
years of active life, coupled with an ability 
for the various services called for, should 
surely inspire the spirit with a cheerful sub- 
mission to present disabilities, and give the 
comforting assurrance that that Presence 
which has been the joy of the morning will be 
the staff of the evening of life. 













































LEARN the value of a man’s words and 
expressions, and you know him. Each man 
has a measure of his own for everything, this 
he offers you inadvertently in his words. He 
who has a superlative for everything wants a 
measure for the great or small.— Lavater. 


—“—"SCRAPS*” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


It is well sometimes to catch the passing 
thought and pen it down, otherwise it may 
run wild, and whatsoever be its value it is 
lost. This action may be especially useful to 
one so much alone asl am. There is com- 
panionship in it and also profit, for a passing 
thought, when arrested and made to tarry 
awhile, sometimes proves to have more in it 
than at first appears. 

The thought that presents this morning is 
that there is one experience we can have only 
once during a lifetime, no matter. how long 





I dv not want thee to be tossed or tried 
with what may be the state of another. Do 
not doubt for a moment the “ pattern shown 
thee on the mount.” Thou hast made all 
things according to this pattern, and in thy 
obedience thou hast known an increase in 
heavenly knowledge, and thy feet have been 
placed upon the rock of revelation that is 
not easily moved. That thy pathway is not 
a lonely one some of us can bear testimony. 
When we meet with that which causes us to 
feel that our strength has left us and a faint- 
ing of heart is felt, let us turn to that Power 
with whom we first covenanted, and which so 
fully sustained us in our infantile state, and 
we will find it thesame now as then, ready to 
keep us staid. ‘I will keep that man in per- 
fect peace whose mind is staid upon me.” 








much is involved in this experience. How 
many feelings there are that can be known only 
as we individually realize them, for it is an ex. 
perience we cannut give to another. Perhaps 
the one most painful and difficult to accept is 
the realization that comes to us most unex- 
pectedly sometimes of the fact that we can 
no longer doa certain thing that we have 
always been accustomed to doing. Our power 
is lessened, we are no longer independent, we 
must be helped, or speaking figuratively and 
in borrowed language, “another will gird us, 
and lead us whither we would not.” To 
meet these experiences properly, requires, I 
find, Heavenly help. 

Some temperaments ean much more easily 
submit to the disabilities of advancing age 
than others. Those who through life have 
preferred an independent action toa more de- 
pendent one find it both irksome and humili- 
ating to be waited on by others, instead of 


Thy kind and Christian-like letter came 
duly to hand, and received its usual welcome. 
It may be that neither of us can add much to 
the knowledge of the other respecting Divine 
things, but there is a bond of unity in the 
spirit that does help us onward in the right 
direction, and the disciples of the meek and 
humble Jesus well know the need of kindly 
sympathy amid the trials of this world. If 
we live up to the light furnished we shall 
find that as we draw nearer and nearer to our 
Heavenly Father we shall be nearer to each 
other. 

The isolated man becomes selfish in his 
desires, and forgets the obligations which he 
is under to others. He does not remember 
that he is indebted to the intelligence and 
sacrifices of many who have gone before him 
for the happiness he enjoys, and hé cares but 
little for those who may come after him ; but 
the enlarged Christian mind sees more than 
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this. It feels the close unity of the Father’s 
love with mankind, and drinking of this 
stream the spirit takes in freely that which 
is designed for its own welfare, and pours out 
freely that which will refresh others; and 
thus it is our religious associations are formed 
upon a basis that is enduring, receiving and 
dispensing, and, at the same time, offering 
@ sweet incense that is acceptable to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 12, 1879. 


THE UsE AND THE ABUSE OF PHYSICAL 
PowER—We join very earnestly in reproba- 
tion of the strange walking mania which has 
lately infected certain classes among us, and 
of the heartless spirit which induces persons, 
otherwise respectable, to promote and en- 
courage by their presence this terrible over- 
taxing of the powers of life. No good can in 
any way be derived from this excessive exer- 
cise of the muscles, and from the long de- 
privation of sleep, which is inevitable, if a 
person undertakes to walk 2,000 quarter 
miles in 2,000 consecutive ten minutes, and 
is urged on and stimulated by excited ob- 
servation and by the efforts of the men who 
are to profit pecuniarily by this cruel abuse of 
the powers of locomotion. 

Where is the remedy for such excitements, 
and how shall our young people be kept from 
participating in any such entertainments? 
Let it be shown them that the mere athlete is 
neither useful to the community nor does his 
excessive training for physical development 
tend to prolong life. It is the harmonious 
and moderate exercise of the moral, intellec- 
taal and the physical powers which is help- 
ful and which promotes life and enjoyment. 

To elevate taste, to provide for the right 
enjoyment of the hours of leisure and of re- 
laxation, and to regulate by needed law all 
abuse of health and all risking of life for 
mere purposes of vulgar excitement, may well 
be the aims of the thoughtful citizen who 
sees women walking themselves to death for 
the entertainment of an idle or vicious mul- 
titude. 

Let us bope that we shall soon see the wan- 
ing of this enthusiasm for pedestrian feats, 
and that in place of it we may all be more 


willing to use duly the powers of walking, 
and take more moderate and seasonable ex- 
ercise in the open air than has been customary 
in late years. 

The beautiful season now opening offers 
many inducements for woodland rambles and 
for hours spent under the canopy of the blue 
heavens. “ Moderate exercise in the great 
out-doors, with its pure air, an active mind 
and conscience void of offence, alone give 
health to an in door world.” 





ProposeD Law.—tThe bill introduced into 
the Senate of the United States on the 26th of 
last month, providing that the five secretaries 
who are heads of departments, with the Attor- 
ney-General and the Postmaster- General, 
shall have seats on the floor of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of Congress. 

It gives the privilege at all times, and 
carries with it the right to participate in de- 
bate, and it also requires the heads of depart- 
ments to attend at the opening of the sessions 
of the Houses, on Third and Sixthdays' of 
each week in the Senate, and on Second and 
Sixthdays of each week in the House. The 
object of this bill is that these officials may 
give information and reply to questions that 
may be propounded in regard to matters re- 
lating to their respective departments. 

Proper rules must regulate this new order 
of things, and there is reason to believe that 
the change proposed will, if it is effected, lead 


to good results. Much misrepresentation,ow- ~ 


ing to want of definite knowledge of the action 
of the executive, would be prevented if the 
cabinet ministers were present to reply to in- 
quiries at once or with the least possible de- 
lay, which now goes so long uncorrected in 
any official manner as sometimes to work 
great wrong. 

This system is that of the British Parlia- 
ment, and has been long tested by the expe- 
rience of that body. It also prevails in nearly 
every other nation having representative 
government. 





Reports.—A mong the various publications 
which we find on our table, “The Ninth 
Annual Report of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Public Charities” of Pennsylvania, 


onate 


- lives. 
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‘The Journal of Prison Discipline and Phi- 
lanthropy,” and ‘‘ The Second Annual Report 
of the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Chil- 
dren from Cruelty,” are especially worthy of 
notice, from the fact that their objects are so 
humane and laudable: 


The first gives, in considerable detail, the 
condition of every jail and alms house in our 
State, and also the result of visits of inspec- 
tion to all the asylums and hospitals that 
receive State aid and those that are supported 
by contributions from the benevolent; very 
complete tables of statistics are included, that 
cover every question involved in the manage- 
ment of these institutions. 


“The Journal of Prison Discipline,” etc., 
is the report of a philanthropic organization 
which has for its object “the alleviation of 
the miseries of public prisons.” Its work, so 
far as shown by the report, is confined to the 
prisons of Philadelphia (the County Prison, 
Moyamensing, and the Eastern Penitentiary) 
and the House of Correction. 

There are two agents employed, whose 
work is to procure the release of persons 
awaiting trial in the County Prison who are 
maliciously accused or who have been com- 
mitted for trifling offences and are new offend- 
ers, and to look after those whose term of 
imprisonment has expired, and render such 
assistance as is needed to restore them to their 
homes or enable them to procure employment, 
and to encourage all to strive to lead better 
Many cases are cited of the great 
benefit the Agent of the County Prison has 
rendered in his timely efforts to save from the 
disgrace of a felon’s cell and restore to their 
homes helpless women and misguided youth, 
who by the malice of intemperate husbands 
and the evil of bad associates have been 
brought before the magistrates. 

The number released through the instru- 
mentality of the Agent within the past year 
was 2,449, at a saving of cost to the city 
estimated at $30,000. 

The comparatively new charity, the Society 
for the Protection of Children, owes its origin 
largely to the neglect and abuse of the vagrant 
and criminal classes of their belpless children. 
It is one of the outgrowths of the humanities 
of the age, which through all these various 


channels, and by numerous other efforts in a 
similar direction, are stamping the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century with the 
impress of a beneficence wide as humanity 
and far-reaching as its wants and imperfec- 
tions. 

In the language of the “ Report on Prison 
Discipline,” “The great problem of the 
present day is to move, to lift up, to prevent 
and dispose of crime. A world of crime is 
about us, and the lever is provided and the 
power available. Where is the fulcrum? 
how is that to be supplied? We have cul- 
prits, convicts and juvenile offenders, and 
juveniles who are not yet offenders. These 
make a world of crime and crime candidates, 
We have men and women who are willing to 
devote time and means and comfort to the less- 
ening and preventing of crime, and these 
supply the power—the lever; let us seek for 
the fulcrum. As the crimes are to be lessened 
by the purification of the intentions of the 
criminal, and by thus lifting from him the 
mighty load of consciousness of wrong-doing 
and its consequences, the convicted criminal 
needs explanation of offence and its connec- 
tion with his condition. The Visitors of the 
Society are powers to apply the fulcrum of 
kind monitions and gentle suasion. Their 
frequent, their regular visits to the cell 
of the offender are uses of a power which 
rarely fails to elevate when it is applied to a 
single object.” 

Among the causes of crime are enumerated 
“neglect of parental duties, an indifference 
to acts of children, who not being early 
instructed in the nature of acts, grow up in 
practices which soon become felony. It seems 
admitted that the crying evil of the present 
day is that of falsehood, which soon ripens 
into perjury. Men do wrong for profit and 
lie to conceal the act, without thinking that 
an enforced charge of felony against them 
would be repelled by an oath. 


“Of all the tenants of the cell esti 
one is found that has not wasted a patrimony, 
or, what is worse, wasted good opportunities 
of obtaining wealth; devoted the time that 
should be reserved for the cultivation and the 
labor of business to dissipation, to rioting 
and the neglect of business. When the pat- 
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rimony or early gains failed, he ceased to keep 
company with former associates, and sank 
into the ranks of poverty; with the bad 
tastes he had cultivated and gratified, and 
the miserable habits he had acquired when 
among the rich, such a person in taking rank 
among the poor is not reckoned among the 
virtuous of his rank; his habits, his exam- 
ples, and their influence upon his children, 
do increase the ranks of crime, but crime was 
the parent, not the child of poverty. Pov- 
erty may of itself promote crime sometimes, 
but crime is the parent of that poverty that 
insures the larceny and blasphemy of the 


poor, and perpetuates the Atheism of the 
rich.” 





DIED. 


BABB.—On Third month 26th, 1879, at his resi- 
dence, in Philadelphia, John W. Babb, in his 78th 
year. 

BUZBY.—On Second month 26th, 1879, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law, James S. Hansell, 
near Crosswicks, N. J., Mary H. Buzby, widow of 
Joseph W. Buzby, and daughter of the late Richard 
Heaton. 

DAVIS.—On Third month 28th, 1879, Phebe S., 
wife of Thomas W. Davis, aged 72 years; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

DUNWOODY.—On Third month 30th, 1879, in 
Springfield, Delaware county, Pa, Anna M. Dun- 
woody, in her 48th year. 

FADDIS.—On Fourth month 2d, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of Charles Lippincott, East Moorestown, N. J., 
Ruth Faddis, aged 75 years. 


FOULKE.—On the 3d inst., at Germantown, Pa., 
of diphtheria, Florence C , daughter of William G. 
and Anna C. Foulke, and grandchild of Isaac and 
Caroline Jeanes, aged 7 months. 


GARRIGUES.—On Third month 2d, 1879, at bis 
residence, Norristown, Pa, in the 85th year of his 
age, our dear and valued friend Benjamin Garrigues 
departed this life. 

His reputation for strict integrity in all the rela- 
tions of life was unblemished; he was a kind and 
affectionate husband and father, a good neighbor 
and an upright citizen; he was a living example of 
plainness of dress and simplicity, and a faithful and 
constant attender of meetings while his health per- 
mitted. During the latter years of his life he suf- 
fered greatly, but he was enabled to bear his infir- 
mities with true Christian patience. Truly may we 
say, “The end of the righteous man is peace.” 


HAINES.—On First-day, Third month 30th, 1879, 
in West Philadelphia, Pa., Mary N., wife of Addison 
Haines. 

HANCOCK.—On the evening of Fourth month 5th, 
1879, Samuel P. Hancock, in his 66th year; a mem- 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

HOLLINSHEAD —UVo the 29tb ult., near Hart- 
ford, N. J., Mary C. Hollinshead, aged 25 years, 
daughter of Benjamin and Caroline Hollinshead. 


HOLLINGSWORTH.—On Third mo. 27th, 1879, 
at the residence of his sister, Jane H. Meredith, near 
Oquawka, Ill., Charles Hollingsworth, in the 47th 
year of his age. 


LLOYD.—Oa Third month 13th, 1879, at Dan- 
ville, Pa., Willet Lloyd, in the 32d year of his age, 
son of William and Mercy Lloyd, of Dolington, Pa.; 
member of Makeficld Meeting. 


MATHER.—On the 5th inst., Rowland Mather, in 
his 67th year; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


MOORE.—On Seventh-day, Third month 29th, 
1879, in Philadelphia, Thomas H. Moore, in his 71st 
year. 


POTTS.—On Third mo. 28th, 1879, of apoplexy, 
on his way home (Norristown), Thomas Pratt Potts, 
in his 63d year. 

RIDGWAY.—Suddenly, on the Ist inst., in Phi- 
ladelphia, Willett H. Ridgway, son of the late Job 
Ridgway, in his 50th year. 

ROBERTS. —On Third mo. 29th, 1879, at Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Mary E., daughter of the late 
Stacy B. and Mary E. Roberts, formerly of Hartford, 
N. J. 


ROGERS.—On Third mo. 30th, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Caleb Wilkins, near Hart- 
ford, N.J., David Rogers, in the 83d year of his 
age; a member of Medford Monthly Meeting, N. J. 





Fer Frienda’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


Accounts from Mount Pleasant, 8. C., con- 
tinue to be very encouraging. The report 
for the Third month is now before us, showing 
the whole number of pupils registered to be 
94, with the astonishing average attendance 
for the entire month of 86. There are 78 in 
arithmetic, 34 in geography, 16 in grammar, 
5 are in history of United States, 70 in writ- 
ing, 78 in spelling, and we notice one in alge- 
bra! The letter accompanying the report, 
written on the let inst. by Abby D, Munro, 
the Principal, states, although unusual for 
that climate, it was then too cool to sit with- 
out a fire, and that there were great fears of 
frost, which would do immense damage to 
the crops so nearly ready for market.* She 

ds: 

“T was encouraged to see in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer, recently, that enough money had 
been received through donations of Friends 
to insure another month, ‘It gives us faith 
to believe that the Lord is still mindful of us 
in this little corner of His vineyard. 

“School continues full as yet, though I 
presume the attendance will not be quite as 
good this month during the vegetable pick- 
ing.” 

We acknowledge since last report trom 
L. L., of Germantown, $15, and are short 
about $65 to the cluse of the season; contri- 


* More recent accounts from the South show that 
these fears have probably been realized. 
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butions on account of which may be sent to 
our Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, or to 
J. M. Extis, Clerk, 
325 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 1879. 





‘‘ ORION AND THE PLEIADES AND THE CHAM- 
BERS OF THE SOUTH.” —JOB IX, 9. 


Just now, those whose attention is drawn 
to the glory of our evening sky will be able 
to discover among the heavenly hosts ten 
stars of the first magnitude, the most bril- 
liant display of all the year, while in the 
early evening the planet Venus, near the 
west horizon, far surpasses the most brilliant 
of the fixed stars. The Ledger gives some 
very clear directions to amateur astronomers 
who may desire to make acquaintance with 
the stars, and to call them by the names 
given them by the shepherd sages of far 
antiquity. 

Now, as then, do the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and does the firmament show 
the handiwork of the Creator. 

We recommend the use of Whitall's Plan- 
isphere or of Burritt’s Atlas of the Heavens, 
and by help of these or of any good map or 
globe the accompanying directions will be 
found practical : 

“The sky immediately after dark at this 
season is the most brilliant of all the year. 
It is not fairly dark until about 7.30, and 
then the constellation Orion, the grandest of 
all visible in our hemisphere, is visible to the 
southwestward about one hour and a half to 
the west of a due north and south line. In 
this are two stars of the first magnitude, 
Betelgeuse and Rigel ; and the striking group 
of three stars in a straight line, which make 
the belt of Orion, popularly known as the 
‘yard-stick.” The uppermost of the three is 
situated very nearly upon the celestial equa- 
tor, and by it the amateur astronomer will be 
able to fix the place of that important line. 
Slightly to the northwestward of Orion is the 
constellation Taurus, with one star of the 
first magnitude, Aldebaran, and showing near 
at hand the Pleiades or ‘seven stars.’ A\l- 
most immediately to the south, along any 
north and south street, at the same hour, is 
the constellation Canis Major, the Great Dog, 
with its magnificent star Sirius, which shines 
with a brilliancy incomparably greater than 
any other star in the heavens. Tothe north- 
ward of this, and nearly overhead at 7.30, is 
the constellation Gemini, ‘the Twins,’ in 
which the star Pollux is of the first magni- 


tude. To the westward of the Twins is th 
constellation Charioteer, containing the star 
Capella, the Little Goat, also of the firat 
magnitude. Further along to the northwest- 
ward is the beautiful group making the rough 
outline of a letter W in the constellation Cas- 
aiopmia, the Lady in the Chair. Northeast- 
ward of Sirius is Canis Minor, the Little Dog, 
in which is another star of the first magni- 
tude, Procyon; and further along to the east- 
ward of Procyon is the constellation Leo, the 
Lion, in which is the bright star of the first 
magnitude, Regulus. Further to the east- 
ward and to the northward may be seen still 
another of the first magnitude stars, Spica, in 
the constellation Virgo, and a little later on 
the star Vega may be found coming above 
the horizon to the northeast in the constella- 
tion known as the Lyre. 

“This is a brilliant array, to be seen between 
the hours of half-past seven and half-past 
nine o’clock, on any clear evening during this 
month of April that has just opened.” 





OLD PHILADELPHIA. 


In a recent biography (by Edward Smith, 
London) of William Cobbett, famous for his 
energetic political writings, there is a sketch 
of Philadelphin during the period of Cob- 
bett’s residence here, 1793 to 1799, which is of 
interest, as showing what this city was like at 
that time. Cobbett found the city full of 
French emigrants, flying from the horrors of 
the Revolution in France and its West India - 
colonies, and he set to work to teach them 
English, for this purpose publishing his 
English grammar, through Thomas Bradford, 
then the leading bookseller. For another 

ublisher he translated Marten’s Law of 

ations, a task undertaken at the request of 
a member of Congress. The seat of National 
Government was then in Philadelphia, and 
it, of course, attracted a good many leading 
men from.all parts of the country. Here, 
too, were the principal French refugees, many 
of whom afterwards became leaders in their 
own country. Talleyrand, who was at that 
time so poor that he and some of his comrades 
lived by selling from door to door the pro- 
duce of a little farm; Louis Philippe and his 
brothers; Volney, the philosophical writer 
and traveler, and St. Mery, who supported 
himself by opening a book store, and thus, at 
least, saved himself from the suspicion that 
fell on Talleyrand, of earning a scanty in- 
—_ by acting as a spy on his companions in 
exile. 

Cobbett was charged with being a republi- 
can in England, but he soon proved his loyalty 
to his native country by an attack on oneof the 
purest and best of men, Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
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who came to this country from an honest love 
of republican principles. Cobbett tried to 
get atthew Carey to publish his attack on 
Priestley, and thus came to be acquainted 
with that public spirited citizen, whose name 
and services have been perpetuated with ever 
es henor in our own venerable fellow- 
citizen, Henry C. Carey, one of the acknowl- 
edged leaders in all good works, and the rep- 
resentative man of American economists. 

Cobbett’s pronounced loyalty soon brought 
him in conflict with those of his countrymen 
who sought here a refuge from the oppressive 
government of Great Britain—Callender, a 

eading newspaper editor, always distin- 
guished as an uncompromising opponent of 
the Federalist party; A. J. Ballas, leading 
lawyer, whose reputation at the bar was far 
— than that of any controversialist ; the 
aches, through whom Franklin’s family is 
still represented, and fioally with Rush, 
Matthey Carey and Duane. His political 
hostility led to his severe sentence at the 
hands of the jury, under the charge of Judge 
Shippen, and to the sale of Cobbett’s property 
by the sheriff, to satisfy the verdict of five 
thousand dollars. Cobbett’s counsel was 
Edward Tilghman, the leading member of a 
family still honored here, and Cobbett at- 
tributed the failure of his lengthy, ingenious 
and eloquent pleadings to the partiality of 
the jury and to the influence of Chief Justice 
McKean, who was the successful Democratic 
candidate for Governor. Cobbett’s first pub- 
disher, Thomas Bradford, had a political book 
store at No. 8 South Front street, furnished 
with all the latest publications, with Senators 
and Representatives coming there familiarly 
to make acquaintance with the new candidate 
for literary fame. Cobbett soon started a 
store of his own, and got the help of the 
United States Gazette of that day to meet the 
attacks of the newspapers, until his own pub- 
lications brought him fairly and fully before 
the public as a master of good English, a 
bitter controversialist and an unscrupulous 
partisan. He won his best reputation as a 
supporter of the Federal administration in its 
contest with the Democrats, led in the news- 
papers by Duane and his associates, in their 
efforts to maintain the old hostility to Great 
Britain, and to cement close friendship with 
France. 

Following the fashion of the day in the use 
of vituperative language, Cobbett violently 
abused his political opponents, and, indeed, 
even on the bench and in Congress plain 
talk was seasoned by violent expletives that 
are rare now in any case among self-respecting 
men. Undoubtedly, Cobbett’s mastery of 
English tempted him into angry discussion 
with men of far greater importance in the 


community, and the population in those days 
was so small that his attacks were not likely 
to be overlooked or left without answer. The 
punishment inflicted on Cobbett by the ver- 
dict of a jury was, no doubt, well deserved, 
for his attack on Dr. Benjamin Rush was in- 
spired much more by political hostility than 
by any real judgment as to the merits of 
Rush’s system of practicing medicine; but he 
never forgot the hardship inflicted on him, 
when others published equally bitter diatribes 
and yet went free. A school teacher and a 
bookseller could hardly expect even-handed 
justice in a political contest with the Gov- 
ernor, the Chief Justice, a Professor and 
others, leaders in the city in which Cobbett 
was regarded as an offensive intruder, and he 
sieltleeadl, on his return to England, how 
best to attach himself to the men in power 
and to lend them the powerful support of his 
energetic eloquence. Cobbett never quite 
forgot the trials and results of his residence 
in this city, although he spoke of many of 
his friends and acquaintances here with re- 
spect and even affection, in an autobiography, 
in which the episode of his Philadelphia 
career fills only a brief space. Looking 
back now at the time, it is pleasant to see 
that the hospitable reception given then to 
the French exiles from radical. revolution, 
and to English and Irish refugees from harsh 
conservatism, remained in their memories in 
the days of subsequent prosperity, and that 
to it is due something of the certainty with 
which foreign visitors come here in the ex- 
pectation of being soon at home—a hope 
always realized to those whose character and 
qualities justify their claim on our kindness. 
—Public Ledger. 












































SOCIAL DRINKING. 


A few weeks ago a notable company of 
gentlemen assembled in the se pg of 
the venerable and much beloved William E. 
Dodge in this city, to listen to an essay by 
Judge Noah Davis, on the relations of crime 
to the habit of intemperate drinking. The 
company was notable for its respectability, its 
number of public men, and the further fact 
that it contained many who were well known 
to be wine drinkers—unattached to any tem- 
perance organization. No one could have 
listened to Judge Davis’ disclosure of the facts 
of his subject without the conviction that it 
was a subject worthy the attention of every 
philanthropist, every political economist, and 
every well-wisher of society present, whether 
temperance man or not. These facts, gathered 
from many quarters, and from the best 
authorities, were most significant in fastening 
upon the use of alcohol the responsibility for 
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most of the crimes and poverty of society. 
Some of them were astounding, even to tem- 
perance men themselves, and there were none 
present, we presume, who did not feel that 
Judge Davis had done a rare favor to the 
cause of temperance in thus putting into its 
service his resources of knowledge and his 
persuasive voice. How many were convinced 
by the facts detailed that evening that they 
ought to give up the habit of social drinking 
we cannot tell. The probabilities are that 
none were so moved, for this habit of social 
drinking, or rather the considerations that go 
with it, are very despotic. The idea that a man 
cannot be hospitable without the offer of wine 
to his guests is so fixed in the minds of most 
well-to-do people in this city that they will 

rmit no consideration to interfere with it. 

eople in the country, in the ordinary walks 
of life, have no conception of the despotic 
character of this idea. There are literall 
thousands of respectable men in New York 
who would consider their character and social 
standing seriously compromised by giving a 
dinner to a company of ladies and gentlemen 
without the offer of wine. It is not that they 
care for it themselves garverig: » It is 
quite ible, or likely indeed, that they 
would glad, for many reasons, to banish 
the wine-cup from their tables, but they do 
not dare to do it. It is also true that such is 
the power of this idea upon many temper- 
ance men that they refrain altogether from 
giving dinners, lest their guests should feel 
the omission of wine to be a hardship and 
an outrage upon the customs of common hos- 
pitality. 

We have called these things to notice for a 
special reason. The company of wine drinkers 
who made up so large a portion of the num- 
ber that filled Mr. Dodge’s rooms on the oc- 
casion referred to, must have been profoundly 
impressed by the revelations and arguments 
of Sedge Davis. They could not have failed 
to feel that by these revelations they had 
been brought face to face with a great duty ; 
not, perhaps, the duty of stopping social 
drinking and all responsible connection with 
it, but the duty of doing something to seal 
the fountains of this drink which has con- i V 3 
tributed so largely to the spread of crime and “— — - ae as it pute to sea, 
peony and misery. A man must, indeed, | ,,..° Up Oo¢) nev’: 


If it can keep the purpose of to-day 
a brute who can contemplate the facts of} In its fall meaning, sacred, and alway ? 





kills the motives to work for temperance 
among those who suffer by coarse and destruc- 
tive habits of drink. ee is very 
rarely directly labored for by those who drink 
wine. Asa rule, with almost no exceptions- 
at all, the man who drinks wine with his 
dinner does not undertake any work to keep- 
his humble neighbors temperate. As a 
rule, too, the wine drinking clergyman says 
nothing about intemperance in his pulpit, 
when it is demonstrably the most terrible 
scourge that afflicts the world. There seems- 
to be something in the touch of wine that 
paralyzes the ministerial tongue on the topic 
of drink. 

We fully understand the power of social 
influence to hold to the wine-cup as the- 
symbol of hospitality. It is one of the most 
relentless despotisms from which the world 
suffers, and exactly here is its worse result. 
We do not suppose that a very large number 
of drunkards are made by wine drunk at the 
table in respectable homes. There is a per- 
centage of intemperate men made undoubt- 
edly here, but perhaps the worse social result: 
that comes of this habit is its paralyzing 
effect upon reform—its paralyzing effect upon 
those whose judgments are convinced, and 
whose wishes for society are all that they 
should be. It isonly the total abstainer who 
can be relied upon to work for temperance—- 
who ever has been relied upon to work for 
temperance, and of Mr. Dodge’s company of 
amiable and gentlemanly wine drinkers it is 
safe to conclude that not one will join hands 
with him in temperance labor—with Judge 
Davis’ awful facts sounding in his ears—who 
does not first cut off his own supplies.—J, G. 
Holland, in Scribner for March. 












































LOVING AND FAITHFUL. 

Written after witnessing Friends’ Marriage Ceremony. 
“Loving and faithful even unto death!” 

Well may it falter, 
The lip, this solemn promise as it saith 

Before that altar, 
Where, o’er the trembling covenanters, lean 
Recording Angel and High Priest unseen. 


Loving and faithful! what, is it to be 
Now and forever? 


intemperance without being moved to remedy 
them. They are too horrible to contemplate 
long at a time, and every good citizen must 
feel that the world cannot improve until, in 
some measure, the supplies of drink are dried 
up. 
One reason for writing this article is to call 
attention to the fact that there is something 
about this habit of social wine drinking that 


Loving and faithful! while a boundless reach: 
Of spotless azure, 

O’erarches hearts too full for common speech,. 
Their bliss to measure ; 

Loving and faithful when the first clouds lie 

In rolls of silvered fleece along the sky. 


Loving and faithful! while existence fills 
With joy o’ertlowing ; 
While in their faces sweet airs from the hills 
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Of morn are blowing ; ; 
And when loud storm winds have their own wild 
will 
Wrapping their vow around them closer still. 


Loving and faithful ! through the common lot, 
Rejoicing, weeping— 
Whether in palace home or humble cot, 
Their high trust keeping; 
And when life’s daily wear to light shall bring 
‘The spots that round poor human natare cling. 


Loving and faithful! through the spirit’s strife, 
On heights, in hollows, 
In lonely byways struggling for its life, 
Where no eye follows ; 
In earnest wrestling with its household foes, 
How many and how strong, One only knows. 
Enoce Lewis, JR. 


a wee 


MOTHER'S WORK. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Dear patient woman, o’er your children bending, 
To leave a good-night kiss on rosy lips, 
Or list the simple prayers to God ascending 
Ere slumber veil them in its soft eclipse, 
I wonder, do you dream that seraphs love you, 
And sometimes smooth the pathway for your feet; 
That oft their silvery pinions float above you, 
When life is tangled and its cross roacs meet ? 


So wan and tired, the whole long day so busy, 
To laugh or weep, at times, you hardly know, 
So many trifles make the poor brain dizzy, 
Se many errands call you to and fro, 
Small garments stitching, weaving fairy stories, 
And binding wounds, and bearing little cares, 
Your hoars pass, unbeeded all the glories 
Of that great world beyond your nursery stairs, 


One schoolmate’s pen has written words of beauty, 
Her poems sing themselves into the heart, 
Another’s brush has magic; you have daty; 
No time to spare for poetry or art, 
But only time for training little fingers, 
And teaching youthful spiri-g to be true ; 
You know not with what famine woman lingers, 
With art alone to fill her, watching you. 


And yet, I think you’d rather keep the babies, 
Albeit their heads grow heavy on your arm, 
Than have the poet's fair, enchanted may- bes, 
The artist’s visions, rich with dazzling charm. 
Sweet are the troubles of the happy hours, 
For even in weariness your sou! is blest, 
And rich contentment all your being dowers 
That yours is not a hushed and empty nest. 


—_—_—_—— 1 


MOTHER’S BOYS. 


Yes, I know there are stains on my carpet— 
The traces of small, muddy boots; 

And I see your fair tapestry, glowing 
All spotless with blossoms and fruits ! 


And I know that my walls are disfigured 
With prints of small fingers and hands; 

And I see that your own household whiteness 
All fresh in its purity stands. 


Yes, I know my “black walnut” is battered, 
And dented by many small beels ; 

While your own polished stairway, all perfect, 
Ite smcoth, shining surface reveals! 
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And I know that my parlor is littered 
With many old treasures and toys ; 
While your own is in daintiest order, 
Unharmed by the presence of boys. 


And I know that my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day ; 
While you sit in your own unmolested, 

And dream the soft quiet away. 


Yes, I know I have jackets that wear out, 
And buttons that never will stay ; 
While you can embroider at leisure, 
And learn pretty arts of ‘‘crochet.” 


And I know there are lessons of spelling 
Which I must be patient to hear ; 

While you may sit down to your novel, 
Or turn the last magazine near. 


Yes, I know there are four little bedsides 
Where I must stand watchful each night; 

While you may go out in your carriage, 
And flash in your dresses so bright! 


Now I think I’m a neat little woman, 
I like my house orderly, too; 

And I’m fond of all dainty belongings ; 
Yet I would not change places with you. 


No !—keep your fair home, with its order, 
Its freedom from trouble and noise ; 
And keep your own fanciful leisure ; 
But give me my four splendid boys! 
—New York Observer. 


—__——_ +- ne + 


Gop is better served in resisting a tempta- 
tion to evil than in mavy formal prayers. 


————~0e —____ 
THE WATER £PIDER. 


The insects that frequent the water require 
redaceous animals to keep them within due 
imits as well as those that inhabit the earth, 

and the water spider is one of the moet re- 
markable upon whom that office is devolved. 
To this end her instinct instructs her to fabri- 
cate a kind of diving-bell in the bosom of 
that element. She usually selects still waters 
for this purpose. Her house is an oval cocoon, 
filled with air and lined with silk, from which 
the threads issue in every direction, and are 
fastened to the surrounding plants. In this 
cocoon, which is open below, she watches for 
her prey, and even appears to pass the winter, 
when she closes the opening. It is most 
commonly, yet not always, under water, but 
its inhabitant has filled it for her respiration, 
which enables her to live in it. She conveys 
the air to it in the following manner: She 
usually swims on her back,.when her abdo- 
men is enveloped in a bubble of air, and ap- 
pears like a globe of quicksilver. With this 
she enters her cocoon, and, displacing an 
equal mass of water, again ascends for a 
second lading till she has sufficiently filled 
her house with it so as to expel all water. 
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How these little animals can envelop their 
abdomen with an air bubble and retain it till 
they enter their cells is still one of nature’s 
mysteries that has not been explained, It is 
a wonderful provision which enables an ani- 
mal that breathes the atmospheric air" to fill 
her house with it under water, and by some 
secret art to clothe her body with air, as with 
a garment, which she can put off when it an- 
swers her purpose. This is a kind of attrac- 
tion and repulsion that mocks all inquiries. 
— Ex. paper. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
§ FOR THIRD MONTH. 





1878 ; 1879 

TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 3d month, per 
Penna... Hospital .....0. .eccees cccceceee 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital..........0..sescsees 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........00; essesseee 


48.52) 41.27 
71.00) 70.50 


16.00! 30.00 


1878 | 1879 
Inches. Inehes. 





RAIN. 


Rain during 3d month, per Penna. 
Hospital ..0:0.00s sesocct seccencsscccccsedes 





3.64 2.50 





DEATHS. Numbd'r.| Numb’. 


Deaths during the month, being for 5 














current weeks for each year........| 1514 | 1490 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 
Average of the mean temperatures o 
the 3d mo. for the past 90 years.....|....0.s.| 39.23 


Highest mean temperature occurring | 
during that entire period, 1871......}....00..| 48.70 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 


during that entire period, 1843......)....00..| 30.00 
1878 , 1879 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. Inches. | Inchs 





Total for the first three months o 
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The month, as usual, has presented varieties of 
temperatures, but we think with fewer extremes than 
is frequently the case. The 10th and 11th of this 
year were exceedingly warm days, but a great 
change came during the night of the latter, when 
{ce was made. We have had rather an unusual 
amount of damp weather with but few clear days. 

Duing a very severe rain-storm on the evening of 
the 22d we had the unusual occurrence for this 
month of thunder and lightning, the last named 
feature commencing a little before ten o’clock and 
lasting something like an hour and ahalf. The 
lightning struck the residence of Albert H. Valson, 
185 Bridge street, Bridesburg, the fluid passing 
through the shingle roof in two places about two 
feet apart. The shingles were torn off and the roof 
considerably damaged. Several other houses were 
injured by lightning during the prevalence of the 
storm, which appeared to be widely extended. Ac- 
counts reached us from Memphis, Tenn., that during 
tbe same night the Memphis Cotton and Woolen 
Mills in that city were struck and consumed, The 
property destroyed was valued at $90,000. 


Returning to our own locality, this unusual oc- 
currence for the season bas induced us to consult 
Peirce, going back to 1790, and our own notes for the 
last forty-four years, wherein we find the same things 
recorded on the following dates, the minutia of 
which we published in the North American of this 
city on the 2d inst. : 

1842, Third mo., 15th and 18th. 


1847, “ 10th and 26th. 

1851, = 25th. 

1852, “ 27th. 

1853, “ 24th. 

1868, “ 24th. 

1876, _ 13th and 16th. 

1878, “ we note several instances, and 


especially on the 7th and 13th. 

Several things are noticeable in the above: No 
record of “thunder and lightning” prior to the 
year 1842—then three years in succession, with an 
interval of fifteen years before a similar occurrence. 
Out of ninety years the total is only eight years 
wherein such a thing has taken place, so far as 
either “‘ Peirce” or ourselves have noted. 

Returning to the present year, the last day of the 
month was the only real ‘March day,” so far as 
high winds are concerned, we have yet had. It 
proved very disastrous to small shipping on our 
coast, while at Providence, R. I., accounts reached 
us of ten hours of snow, and still snowing at 10 P. 
M. No snow of any importance has fallen here; a 
few flakes each on three days only. Did space 
permit we could give interesting details of veritable 
snow storins that have taken place this month in 
years past. A full compendium of ali such, occur- 
ing since 1790, was furnished the North American by 
us, and therein published about the 28ih ae 

J. M. 'e 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo., 1879. 





ITEMS. 


FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS have been subscribed in 
New York toward erecting a model tenement house 
in the neighborhood of Central Park. 


Tue business of the Hoosic Tunnel line, although 
carried on to some extent in 1875, has increased 
each year since that time. The total receipts in 
1876 were $83,625, in 1878, $209,410. 

Tux weather continues very cold for thts season 
of the year. In Canada it is intensely cold and the 
snows are deep. Three feet of snow have fallen as 
North Troy, Vt. Four inches of snow fell at Lock- 
haven, Pa., on the 3d inst. 

Ay auxiliary sanitary association has been formed 
at New Orleans by leading merchants, for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the municipal and health 
authorities in an unremitting effort to preserve the 
health of the city during the summer. 

Tue National Board.of Health has agreed upon 
the provisions of a bill to promote the public health 
and to prevent the introduction of contagious and 
infectious diseases, and will transmit that measure 
at once to the Senate Committee on Epidemics, at 
whose request it was prepared. . 

A TeL.ecram from London states: “The British 
Government has accepted the tender of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company for the laying of a submarine 
cable to South Africa. The route is by the way of 
Aden, Zanzibar, Mozambique Delagoa Bay and Natal. 
It will connect with the whole of the Eastern sys- 
tem of telegraphy, extending to India, China and 
Australia.” 

Conresponpencs of the London Zimes, dated Ar- 
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ment, Upper Egypt, February 24th, gives a heart- 
rending account of the condition of the population 
of the Nile Valley. The scenes described resemble 
those in India during the recent famine. In some 
of the villages the people are past help, sitting naked 
like wild beasts, eating roots and suffering with the 
endurance of despair. 


One of the most destructive fires which has been 
experienced in Philadelphia for some years took 
place on the morning of the 6th inst. Thirty build- 
ings were destroyed or damaged. The loss is esti- 
mated at over halt a million of dollars. The dis- 
trict embraced by the fire extends on the north and 
south sides of Race street from Crown to Fourth 
streets, and runs back from Race street in a north- 
erly direction from one to two hundred yards, and 
on the opposite side of Race street between the 
points named its course runs southerly almost the 
the same distance. 


Tae British Library is said to contain a finer col- 
lection of books on American history than any 
library in the United States, and the credit for the 
collection is said to be due to Mr. B. F. Stevens, a 
relative of ‘Thad.’ Stevens, who for twenty-eight 
years has supplied the library with American liter- 
ature. His surveillance over such literature is in- 
cessant. Not a speech is made in the Legislature of 
any State but, if printed, Mr. Stevens gets a copy 
of it and furnishes it tothe library. The service 
which Mr. Stevens performs for the British Museum 
in London he repeats for tbe State Department and 
~ Congressional Library at Washingt@n.—JW. Y. 

‘ost. 


Tue Smithsonian Institution at Washington has 
just received a collection of one hundred and thirty- 
four species of Japanese fish, being very nearly a 
complete collection of all the known species in that 
empire. The specimens are beautifully arranged, 
and are correctly labeled both in Latin and English. 
They come under the exchange system so widely 
practised among the scientific societies of the world. 
Not long ago the Smithsonian Institution sent to 
the Tokio Museum a collection of North American 
birds, equaled by only three similar collections in 
this country, and to the Museum of the Educational 
Department a collection, also very complete, of 
South American birds.—N. Y. Post. 


NOTICES. 


BUCKS COUNTY FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 
Will meet in Friends’ Meeting-house, Bristol, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 19th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
An interesting time is anticipated. The company 
of interested Friends from other localities will be 
very acceptable, and all are invited. 





The Western First-day School Union will meet 
at Kennett Square Friends’ Meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 26th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FOURTH MONTH. 


4th mo. 22d, Western, London Grove, Pa. 
24th, Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
Concord, Wilmington, Del. 
Purchase, Amawalk, N, Y. 


26th, 
29th, 
30th, 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A.M. 
Merion, Pa., 3 P. 

Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 

Chichester, Pa., 3 P.M. 

Prairie Grove (Q. M.), Iowa, 3 P.M. 


4th mo. 20th, 


5th mo. 4th, 





FRIENDS’ LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIATION. 


The committee to promote the organization of 
this company will meet. on Sixth-day evening, 
Fourth mo. 18th, at 8 o’clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 
1520 Race street, and would invite the attendance 
of any who incline to become stockholders, also 
such as have means to purchase lands and propose 
becoming settlers in the colony which may here- 
after be located by the Association. 

Tomas Janney, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


A special meeting of this association will be held 
at the Boarding House, 1623 Filbert street, on 
Sixth-day next, 18th inst., at 4 o’clock P.M., for the 
proposal of amendments to constitution and by-laws. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR. 
Harriet W. Paist, \ Clerks. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 8, 1879. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 15@ : 16 
Western red.......... ~ 1183@115 


STOCK ~ 
Reported by Howard W. Lip rs 
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m 19, 306 Stock Exchange Merchants, 248 North 
State 6s 2d series axe Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. te 
State 56 N 1...cccrcocccccercoccssscee “12 @ Subject to Market _“S. Rye, Western and Penna.. 
Cinemnati 7-808 J. 4 J. ......112 @ Butter, Prints, per b. 80 | Corn, 4@ 
Bel. Delaware RR 3mortgés 993@100 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 36 16 
Cam & Amb RR m 6s '89.....111 @112 Illinois, Iowa & Wizs...... 18 | Oats, w 34 
Del. & Bound Brook RR.7s.106%@1v7 N. Y. State Firkins, “ ig 21 310 32 
Penna RR Ist m 68.........+0 1044,@ Rane. Seem per dO. eeseeee 15 | Clover-seed, ee, new... 6@ 6% 
- RR gen m 6s ¢........ ao @1lly4 — evvccesee 13 |‘ imothy-seed... sesescereeeeees 1 40@ 1 60 
- RR gen m 6s F........111 Poultry—Ch ckens, per ae ize 13 | Flax-seed......... covcsevesseseee 1 40@ 1 45 
- RR con m 68 r Tarkeys, 13 | Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 
Phila & Erie RR aoe @ Ducks, ae 16 West’rn and Mx’d....1 
PC &8t Louis RR7 oo @1024% Alive Chickens “ ... 4 10 FAIL....ceseeeeees 0 
Steun'vl & Ind 6s Ma ee Lard, prime, perlb. .. 7@ 8 | Rye Straw... 3 0C 
Catawissa RR new i st @ 31% | Live ‘Calves, = © 6&6 heat Straw..cccccossoseee 9 00 
Lehigh Valley RR......... verve 34/4@ 35 | Green Peas, Savannah, Buckwheat Flour,100 ibs. i 80@ 2 00 
North’n Pacific RR pre’fd. 7 3 a4 per crale... 3 50@4 00 | Corn Meal, per bbl. ......... 2 50@ 2 75 
Penna RR ......+..00 sere eseeenee | Asparagus . Buneh vceceee . 25 | Bran, per tOM..c.rove sevesseee = 50@15 00 
Reading RR......-0+--0000 Potatoes, white, per a eocee 85@ 1 20 Middlings...coccc-cessesosssneens 5 00@18 00 
United RRs of N Jerse Onions, per bb ie 50@ 300} At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Lehigh — Apples, per Dr l.......0000000000 + 2 25@ 2 50} Beef Cattle has been in a better con- 
choice winter, per bri... @ 2 75 | dition, and prices ruled 4c to \ec per 
ae ian dela a weno 8 93814 Geapen, ner keg (Almeria) : oe ; = I e Gn oes at 
ve TTICS, PET DOK.....000008 ¢.; medium to good 5c. ec, and 
18th & 16th PRWGO....000...- Geese Feathers, TiIME...... common at 4@5c. . 
Amer Steamship 6s............ Wool, tub washed......ccccccoee 26@ 38| Sheep.—During the week 5,000 head 
Central Transportation ...... 42 ° 4214 | Pure ‘cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18/ arrived, the market having a better 
Fire Ass0cia........0+++. 245 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per | Ib.- 8@ 9%|tone, and prices remained steady, 
Insurance Co of N A.......+. 294@ Western, 7@ 9 | extra, 6540; good, 64e; med, 6@6c. 
%. “ee, 


